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have seen so much of, that is try to try to ram down the
children's throats that this or that is good for them all of a
heap and a muddle.' He then allowed himself, what has
always been with him the rare luxury of a personal anec-
dote. ' I remember,' he said, * once being in Italy in a
famous gallery where I was sitting quietly. I was rather
sleepy at the time, and there entered a party who woke me
up and disturbed me, and I heard the guide say to the
party: " This is the famous Titian room. This is the famous
picture of Venus, and the lady was seventeen years of age
when she was painted. Now we will pass on to the next
room"! That is not education at all. The only way to
pursue that kind of education is to make it as easy as pos-
sible for our children to see valuable art treasures and pic-
tures, not too many at a time, and allow them to see them
as long as their eyes care to rest upon them.'

The House adjourned on 7th August for the summer
recess. It met again on 3oth September; by 9th October the
House had been prorogued, the Labour Government
defeated, and the country in the throes of a General Election.
During those few dramatic days Captain Eden made one
intervention, and that was on the complicated and bitter
question of the Irish boundary. The Labour Party stood
for the Bill and nothing but the Bill for granting, wide
powers to the Boundary Commissioners in their adjudica-
tion between Ulster and the Free State. Captain Eden
followed Mr. Lloyd George, who had urged that the Ulster
boundary was not defensible and that a meeting between
Mr. Cosgrave and Sir James Craig would solve noth-
ing. They had the elements of statesmanship, but they
lacked the authority to make a settlement. * The Irish Celt/
said Mr. Lloyd George, 'lives largely on the past. The
Treaty of Limerick is a thing of yesterday, but the Battle
of the Boyne is a thing which happens every year on the